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PRESENTATION 


On November 11, 1999, the Mexican American Program at Perkins School 
of Theology celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary with a symposium on the history 
and the future of the Program itself. Since it was the Mexican American Program that 
gave birth to Apuntes, and since the items discussed in that symposium are generally 
relevant to Hispanic theology as well as to the very history of Latino theological 
discourse, it seemed fitting to devote an issue of the journal to collect the papers 
presented there. Their very collection is a testimonial to the power of doing theology 
«en conjunto». 


The authors of the presentations included in this issue are all persons who 
have long been connected with the Mexican American Program and with Apuntes. In 
publishing their work, we honor the many others who have been part of this journey. 


These authors include, besides our own Editor, Dr. Edwin E. Sylvest, 
Associate Professor of the History of Christianity at Perkins School of Theology, Dr. 
Charles Wood, Lehman Professor of Christian Doctrine at the same school, Dr. 
Guillermo Chávez, pastor of Mowatt Memorial United Methodist Church in Silver 
springs, MD, and Dr. Roberto Gómez, Pastor of El Mesías United Methodist Church 
in Mission, TX. 


We publish these materials with deep appreciation to the Rev. Minerva 
Carcaño, Director of the Mexican American Program, who organized and directed 
the symposium. 


Apuntes (ISSN # 0279-9790) is published quarterly by the Mexican American Program, E 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75275. Periodical postage - 
paid at Dallas, TX 75260 and additional mailing offices. Subscription is $10.00 per year. PA 
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The Mexican American Program 
Twenty-five Years of History 
Edwin Sylvest 


«Yaweh said to Abram, "Leave your country, 
your family and your father’s house, for the land 
I will show you. I will make you a great nation; 
I will bless you and make your name so famous 
that it will be used as a blessing."» (Gen. 12:1-2). 


So the promise of God to Abram as he his wife Sarah, and his family began 
a journey that continues to the present day; a journey that by the wonder of grace 
includes us gathered today in this room. We are among the peoples blessed by God 
through the faithfulness of Abram and his descendants, among whom is Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Through Him, by faith, we are joined in that lineage. 


It is from the perspective of our participation in the on-going journey of 
Abram and his descendants that it is important to view the history of the Mexican 
American Program at Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University. 
Yes, this is only the 25th anniversary of the birth of that program, viewed narrowly 
from the perspective of institutional history, but the journey is much longer than a 
wonderful Silver Anniversary. Now, institutional history is important, and the story 
of this program must be written in detail and with care. The Mexican American 
Program, among other things, is a paradigm definitive of the character of a school of 
the Church, a center for the preparation of leaders, lay and clergy, for the ministry 
of the whole Church. It deserves the definition and description that this multi-form 
event affords, both in its own right, and for the benefit of the Church. 


I am led, however, to a different task, to frame the story of this program 
within the faith journey of people who, like Abram and Sarah, with utter faith follow 
where God leads them with no assurance of their destination or the ultimate outcome 
of their travel. That latter statement can be understood on many levels, from the 
venture of European Spaniards and others in the 15th and 16th centuries to strange 

lands, to the coming of the most recent Spanish-speaking immigrant, whether from 
«el otro lado», or the islands of the Caribbean, or the South American continent. It 
' can also be said of the response to faithful visionaries who caught a glimpse of what 
| God is doing in the Americas and yielded to the call to join in that process. Among 
those visionaries are a group of men and women who dreamed dreams and saw 
visions, the dreams and visions that manifest today in the Mexican American 


Program. — 
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Where does the story of that group begin? With the work of Benigno 
Cardenas, E.C. Nicholson, and Ambrosio Gonzales in New Mexico; with Alejo 
Hernandez, Alexander Sutherland, Frank Onderdonk, and Fannie Holding in Texas? 
Of course! But to begin there would be much too long a story. So let’s begin right 
here at Southern Methodist University and its School of Theology that we have come 
to know through the generosity of gracious benefactors as the Perkins School of 
Theology. 


It may surprise you to know that though we celebrate the 25th anniversary 
of this program in the year 1999 CE, the story begins at least as far back as the early 
1930s when Alfredo Náñez and Félix Segovia were students in the school. Náñez 
graduated in 1932, Segovia, in 1933. One of them, Alfredo Nafiez, became 
instrumental in the immediate circumstance of the birthing of this program. Indeed, 
Dr. Náñez, as we later came to address him, was instrumental in a significant step 
taken in 1945 that would only come to full fruition with his coming to this campus 
in 1969 as teacher and scholar. 


Listen to some excerpts from the «Minutes of the meeting of a Joint 
Committee representing the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church, Southern 
Methodist University, the Indian Mission, the Methodist Church of Mexico, and the 
Southwest Mexican Conference for the purpose of planning an adequate program for 
the training of ministerial students for the Spanish-speaking work in the United States 
and in Latin America.» Alfredo Náñez was the secretary. The date, October 2, 1945. 

Bishop A. Frank Smith presided. The committee included 

Bishop Charles Selecman, Bishop Eleazar Guerra from Mexico, Dr. 

Umphrey Lee [President of SMU], Dr. Eugene B. Hawk [Dean of 

the School of Theology], Dr. Robert Goodloe, Dr. Fred D. Gealy, 

Dr. W. U. Witt, Rev. Ben O. Hill, Rev. J. W. Daniel, Rev. Doroteo 

Venegas, and Rev. Alfredo Náñez. 


Bishop Smith reviewed the evolution of Methodist ministry with «Spanish- 
speaking people of the Southwest». Ministerial training for Spanish-speaking 
ministers was located in the Wesleyan Institute of San Antonio, and Lydia Patterson 
Institute in El Paso. The Wesleyan Institute closed during the depression, and the 
bishop reported that Lydia Patterson had «decreased in its ability to provide the 
needed leadership [for the training of ministers] due to the change in the nature of 


the Spanish-speaking group from an immigrant to a native-born group and to the 
educational demands of the church.» 


In the light of the difficulties of those centers, during the years 1943-1945 
considerable discussion concerning the preparation of Spanish-speaking ministers 
resulted in the invitation from the leadership of Southern Methodist University to the 
assembled group to develop a response to the need. At the same time, the Latin- 
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American Provisional Conference of California and Arizona decided to make SMU 
the training center for their ministers. Bishop Guerra expressed his enthusiasm for the 
opportunity for Mexican and other pastors from Latin America to study in a training 
center at SMU. 


President Lee and Dean Hawk were supportive of the idea, pledging their 
support to bring such a program to fruition at SMU. Interestingly, it was the motion 
of W.U. Witt, president of the Indian Mission, that led the group to ask the Methodist 
Board of Missions and the Presiding Bishop of the Southwest Mexican Conference, 
Bishop Smith himself, to appoint a missionary, the Rev. Ben O. Hil, «to Southern 
Methodist University to take charge of the organization of [the] program.» 


Hill was appointed. The story has yet to be developed as to why the 
envisioned center did not develop, but the decision taken on that day, October 2, 
1945, remains important for the developing journey. The momentum toward SMU 
and its School of Theology as the locus for the preparation of ministers to serve with 
Hispanics in the Greater Southwest had begun. 


A particularly significant consequence was the eventual closure of the 
department of ministerial studies at Lydia Patterson, and encouragement of ministerial 
candidates from what had become in 1948 the Rio Grande Conference to come to 
SMU for their education. As significant for a Conference that depends upon the 
Conference Courses of Study School for most of its ministers, the relocation of that 
school to SMU changed the dynamics of ministerial education in that Conference, and 
provided an increased Hispanic presence on the campus of the School of Theology. 


That presence not only helped to create an ethos for change, but prepared 
persons who would themselves become instrumental in the changes that would lead 
to the creation of the Mexican American Program. A growing number of Mexican 
American students in the B.D., M.Th., and ultimately, M.Div. programs included the 
eventual first director of the Mexican American program, Dr. Roy Barton, the present 
Director of the National Plan for Hispanic Ministries, José Palos, the first Hispanic 
Bishop in the South Central Jurisdiction, Dr. Joel Martinez, and a list of distinguished 
leaders for the Rio Grande Conference and the United Methodist Church itself. 


The critical factor differentiating the situation in 1974 from that of 1945 was 
an impressive roster of Hispanic graduates, and a strong, if numerically small, 
community of Hispanic students in the late 60s and early 70s. Without making unfair 
judgment on either the School or Ben O. Hill in 1945, and notwithstanding the 
quality and character of earlier graduates like Alfredo Nafiez, there was not at that 
time a sufficiently forceful voice of advocacy, nor the critical mass of active students 
to sustain the momentum for change, and to hold the institution accountable to its 
commitments. Events leading to the creation of a «Task Force on the Mexican- 
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American Program» by Dean Joseph Quillian in 1971 illustrate the point. 


Friendship and personal affection came into the process in ways that cannot 
be adequately reported. Notwithstanding, a powerful influence affecting the decisions 
and actions taken by Dean Quillian in establishing that task force, as well as in his 
obvious personal interest in the Rio Grande Conference and the preparation of its 
ministers, was the bond of friendship he came to hold with a then recent graduate, 
José Galindo. Only those two men know the depth and character of their relationship, 
but clearly it disposed the Dean to be receptive and responsive to proposals that 
would be coming from the newly formed Chicano Seminarians. It is to the evolution 
of those proposals I now turn. 


In 1970 Dean Quillian invited Dr. Alfredo Náñez who had served since 1966 
as President of Lydia Patterson Institute to come to Perkins for a three-year 
appointment as Professor of Practical Theology and Lecturer in Mexican-American 
Studies. One of Dr. Nafiez’ primary tasks during that time was to edit the Himnario 
Metodista (1972 edition), a task which he undertook and completed with enthusiasm 
and great benefit to the Church. With Dr. Náñez, of course, came his talented and 
energetic spouse, Clotilde, who completed an M.A. degree at SMU while continuing 
with her active participation in the affairs of the Conference, especially the United 
Methodist Women, the local congregation, and in teaching some of us who were 
concerned with Hispanic ministry the finer points of Spanish grammar and rhetoric. 


The presence of the Nafiez energized and sustained the Mexican American 
students in the community. Clearly, the School was making an investment in the life 
and work of the Rio Grande Conference and beginning to consider more concretely 
the gifts and needs of the Hispanic community as a context for ministry. 


Another source of energy was the excitement engendered through Chicano 
activism, especially the struggles of the farmworkers, advocacy for political and 
economic justice through the various avenues that La Raza began to assert itself, and 
actions taken by the churches to support those efforts. José Angel Gutiérrez, Reyes 
Lopez Tijerina, Corky Gonzales, Tony Orendain, and, of course, Cesar Chavez 
impacted the consciousness of us all. One of Perkins’ own graduates, Leo Nieto, then 
with the Board of Missions of the United Methodist Church, was directly involved 
with farmworker ministries, as were others in the local parishes of the Rio Grande 
Conference. Some of our own students, José Salas, for example, had been active in 
local struggles with Boards of Education--in his case, in Abilene. 


The Roman Catholic Archdiocese of San Antonio established the Mexican 
American Cultural Center as a locus for pastoral formation in the Americas. Gustavo 
Gutiérrez, Enrique Dussel, and many others from Latin America, joined Virgilio 
Elizondo regularly to challenge and to teach us. The Austin Presbyterian Seminary, 
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with the leadership of Jorge Lara Braud, created the Hispanic Institute that became 
a center to sustain the churches in their serious reflection on praxis during that period. 
Lara Braud was active in supporting the efforts of the Council of Southwestern 
Theological Schools in developing travel seminars and other opportunities for 
contextual education in the region. Perkins, especially with the support of Dean 
Quillian, and the active interest and leadership of Associate Dean James Ward, and 
with the encouragement of Dr. Náñez, shared in all these efforts. 


Our participation in the work of the Concilio de Ministerios Hispano- 
Americanos (COHAM), led to an invitation, extended by Dean Ward at their meeting 
in San Antonio in 1970, to convene in 1971 on the Perkins campus. That resulted 
among other things in the excitement of a visit from Bishop Samuel Ruiz of the 
Diocese of San Cristóbal de las Casas in Chiapas, Mexico, and the meeting of the 
Hispanic Crisis in the Nation Committee, chaired by Dr. Lara Braud, in Bridwell 
Library. One of the members of that committee was Cesar Chavez. Another was Leo 
Nieto. 


All this, and more than can be reported here, provided impetus and 
enthusiasm among the students who organized themselves as the Chicano Seminarians 
to sustain each other and to advocate the changes they felt necessary to sustain the 
ministry of the Church in the midst of such dramatic societal change, but also in'the 
ordinary work and affairs of daily life in parish ministry. Roberto Gómez, José Palos, 
José Salas, Hermelindo and Juan Salinas, Guillermo Chávez, and myself were 
confident the time had come to call the Church and the School to greater awareness 
of the opportunities for ministry and to celebrate and appropriate the gifts of all the 
cultural communities in the Southwest, especially the Hispanic. 


I, myself, winding up my own studies in the Graduate Program of Religious 
Studies, and blessed with the opportunity to remain at SMU with Perkins as my home 
faculty, remember late night and early morning hours of conversation, strategizing, 
and dreaming with my friend and across the hall neighbor in Hawk Hall, Guillermo 
Chávez. After 1 would come in from working on my dissertation we would gather in 
one or the other of our apartments and enjoy brown sugar pound cakes and the like 
made by Anna and Compton and dream dreams and project our visions. We 
covenanted to stick with the task until Perkins had created a Mexican American 
Program. We were not alone. 


On March 5, 1971 the Chicano Seminarians prepared and presented a 
document to the Dean and the Faculty. The document bore the title «Crisis in 
Ministerial Preparation». Listen to its preamble: o 

There is a crisis in the preparation of ministers who are to 
serve in areas where Spanish-speaking people live. The crisis is that 
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ministers are not be[ing] prepared to minister effectively to the 
Spanish-speaking people of our country. Years have been lost by 
our seminaries and our conferences in the development of Mexican- 
American study programs. There can no longer be delay in 
developing such study programs. Mexican-Americans will not be 
ignored. Continued indifference to Mexican-Americans will 
intensify the social crisis that has existed for some time wherever 
significant numbers of Mexican-Americanslive. The Christian faith 
speaks of brotherhood and reconciliation, but how can there be 
brotherhood and reconciliation if different groups of people do not 
know each other so that ignorance and mistrust rule within each 
group? If the United Methodist Church is serious about ministering 
to all people in areas of Mexican-American population, then we 
strongly urge you to seriously consider and act upon the following 
items which are areas of concern in developing a Mexican- 
American studies program. As brothers in the Christian faith we ask 
you to respond to us who are in a crisis of which you are a part of 
[sic]. Time is running out. The United Methodist Church must act 
and it must act courageously, generously, and positively. 


Then followed the--later expanded to thirtee--propositions that became 
significant elements of the agenda of the Task Force on the Mexican American 
Program. They urged the recruitment of a faculty person «to continue the work of Dr, 
Alfredo Náñez upon his retirement». Much of what is now the program of the 
Mexican American Program was on the list. It is a charter document and deserves to 
be preserved as such. 


The Task Force, newly appointed, received the document and adopted its 
agenda as basis for its continuing reflection. The membership of that group included 
Roberto Gómez, Professors Richey Hogg, Alfredo Náñez, Ed Sylvest, and James 
Ward as Chair. Among the values the Task Force determined to hold in their process 
are those expressed in a position paper presented for consideration: 


Our task is not simply to respond to a crisis situation, but 
rather to be engaged at a fundamental level in enabling the gifts of 
two important cultures to be manifest in a common Christian 
ministry—a ministry that refuses to express itself in a reductionism 
of one cultural system or another, but one that understands its unity 
in Christ in such a way as to make its thrust through the diversity 
of gifts. Our unity is secured, what is needed is experience in 
giving expression to that unity in a pluralism of forms. 


With diligent care the Task Force began its work. James Ward, then 
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Academic Dean, gave attentive and enthusiastic leadership. By early October, 1971 
it presented its report: 


Description of a Faculty Position in 
Hispanic-American Studies 


I. Context 


The importance of having a vigorous Hispanic-American 
program at Perkins has been acknowledged among us for some time 
and need not be defended in full in this report. It is desirable, 
however, to review the major factors affecting our concern. 


1. The Hispanic-American people of the United States, by virtue of 
language, history, and culture, present special responsibilities to the 
Church in its ministry, just as they bring to it unique gifts. 


Hispanic-Americans constitute 5% of the total U. S. population and a 
significant portion of that of many major U. S. cities. The Church’s 
responsibility to this group is not merely regional but national and 
international. Therefore, Perkins’ program is pertinent to all her students — 
and not only those who will work in the southwest. 


2. The high concentration of Hispanic-Americans in the southwest (nearly 
two million in Texas alone [now, 1999, approaching half the population 
of the state, soon to become the majority]) and the proximity of the 
region to Mexico, and indeed to all Ibero-America, magnify the 
responsibility and opportunity of Perkins in its own area. 


3. Among Hispanic-American Protestants in the U. S. Methodists 
constitute one of the three largest groups. A large percentage of these 
are members of churches in the Rio Grande Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. Twenty-one of the twenty-four seminary-trained 
ministers of the conference are Perkins graduates, and the school 
continues to have a primary relationship to it. 


4. Mexican-Americans comprise well over half of the Hispanic-American 
people of the continental U.S., and an even higher proportion of those 
in Texas and New Mexico. Most Mexican-Americans in the southwest 
were born in the U.S. Therefore, while Perkins must take account ofthe __ 
wider Ibero-American culture and people, we have a particular 
responsibility toward the Mexican-Americancommunity and, even more 
specifically, toward the native-born Mexican-American people of the 
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southwest. 


5. Perkins already has a cordial informal relationship with leaders of the 
Methodist Church in Mexico and the Centro Evangélico Unido (United 
Protestant Center [Seminary]) in Mexico City (which includes the 
Methodist faculty). There is a high potential for cooperation between us 
and the Mexican church and there appears to be a corresponding 
opportunity in relation to the Church in Puerto Rico and the Seminario 
Evangélico de Puerto Rico (Protestant Seminary of Puerto Rico) in San 
Juan [Rio Piedras]. 


6. Perkins has a unique relationship with the whole Hispanic-American 
movement in this country because of our participation in the meetings 
of SOHAM (the Section on Hispanic-American Ministries of the NCC) 
and its affiliated bodies, COHAM the Council on Hispanic-American 
Ministries), and the National Planning Committee on the Hispanic- 
American Crisis in the nation (Perkins was co-host to the annual 
meetings of these bodies in 1971). 


Significantly, the leaders of these groups are looking to 
Perkins for an active response to the needs of Hispanic-Americans 
as they bear upon theological education. 


7. There are numerous resources of program and personnel in other 
schools of S.M.U. to supplement and support Perkins’ Hispanic- 
American program, notably in the Ibero-American Center, the 
departments of History and Spanish, the School of Law, and the 
Institute of Urban Studies. 


I. Program 


The following aspects of Perkins’ concern can be identified at the 
present time: 


1. Studies within the degree curricula: 
a.Courses in Hispanic history and culture, including church history. 
b.Courses dealing with the life of Hispanic-Americans in 
contemporary American society, and the Church’s ministry among 
Hispanic-Americans. 


c.Attention to these areas in ippeepriltte General Requirement 
Courses and Senior Seminars. 


2. Continuing Education seminars, projects, and reading programs, on and 
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off campus. 
3. Conference Courses of Study School. 


4. Development of relevant internship opportunities for and among 
Hispanic-Americans. 


5. Intensified recruitment of Hispanic-American students. 


6. Development of cooperative programs with the Mexican Methodist 
church and the theological schools of Mexico and Puerto Rico. 


7. Exploration and possible development of a Spanish language program 
for theological students and ministers. 


8. Cooperation with other theological schools, institutes, and agencies in 
the United States in pertinent programs of study. 


9. Recruitment of Hispanic-Americans for teaching positions in other areas 
of Perkins’ theological curriculum. 


All of these aspects, except number 9, are as pertinent to 
Anglo as to Hispanic-Americans (students, alumni, ministers, and 
others). The program should be aimed at equipping all of those 
whom Perkins serves for ministry to, with, and among Hispanic,- 
Americans. 


Ill. Position 


Many of the features of such a program can be 
implemented by Anglo-Americans, but some can clearly be done 
better by Hispanic-Americans. And it is unlikely that a truly 
effective program, taken as a whole, can be implemented without 
at least one full-time Hispanic-American member of the Perkins 
faculty. Therefore, we recommend that such a person be hired upon 
the retirement of Dr. Náñez in 1973. 


The tasks defined above are both administrative and 
pedagogical, and all together are more than one person can 
perform. Therefore, for this appointment we must choose between 
a primarily teaching and a primarily administrative emphasis. We _ 
recommend that the new staff member be first of all a teacher of 
Hispanic-Americanstudies and secondarily the coordinator of other 
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aspects of the program. Having one or more Hispanic-American 
teachers in the other theological disciplines is certainly desirable, 
but not for the moment so important as having a teacher of 
Hispanic-American studies or a coordinator of the program. 


The basic qualification of a teacher of Hispanic-American 
studies is academic competence. We should seek a person who has 
demonstrated his competency as a teacher, either in the academy or 
in the church. 


The person must be able to work effectively with present 
and future members of the Rio Grande Conference. Careful 
consideration should be given to prospective candidates who are 
United Methodists, including members of the Rio Grande 
Conference. However, it is not necessary for the person to be 
Methodist if he is otherwise highly qualified. 


The Committee on Faculty of the Perkins Senate adopted the report. A 
search committee composed of Professors Richey Hogg, Ed Sylvest, and Chicano 
Seminarian José Salas was established. Professor John Deschner, the Chair, with his 
characteristic rhetoric defined succinctly who we were looking for: 


To sum up: we appear to be looking for a Hispanic-American (preferably a 
Mexican-American) man or woman, with doctoral degree, imaginative and 
practical enough to see and use the Perkins opportunity in the Hispanic- 
American context, probably in some discipline of Division I [Practical 
Theology], II [Historical Theology], or III [Systematic Theology]. 


On this basis the position was approved, the search begun, and by the Fall 
Semester of 1974 Dr. Roy Barton had been chosen and appointed to fill the position 
as «Director of the Mexican-American Program». 


The title and the name of the program were particularly important and 
carefully chosen. They represented a decision to take radically seriously the specific 
context of the School in its relationship to the Hispanic-American community and 
church. The Mexican-American community, the majority Hispanic community in 
Texas and the region, was, at the time, a largely invisible presence for the Church 
and the School. SMU’s interests were Ibero-American, with a heavy emphasis on the 
Iberian peninsula and Latin America. Perkins was determined, without prejudice 
toward other Hispanic-Americans or ignorance of the complexity of that community, 
to focus on the people in its immediate context, with the intention from that focus to 
respond to all persons of Hispanic heritage. 
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At the risk of straining a metaphor, Moses [Dr. Náñez] got us to the Land 

of Promise, and the mantle had now passed to Joshua. Dr. Barton, as all of us know 

very well, proved in that circumstance to be «a man imaginative and practical enough 
¡to see and use the Perkins opportunity in the Hispanic-American context....» 


The journey had reached its critical phase. God, with faithful effort of 
| dedicated followers, had opened the way for the realization of a vision projected in 
1945, finally beginning to manifest in 1974. 


Meanwhile, and this is only a brief digression to indicate the energy and 
vision of he Chicano Seminarians, they petitioned and received from the Commission 
¿on Religion and Race funds to sponsor a symposium on «The Hispanic-American 
Reality». They wrote a persuasive letter to SMU President Willis Tate advocating for 
Hispanic studies in the Liberal Studies curriculum for undergraduates in University 

' College as it existed at the time. They asked for support for Hispanic students in the 
undergraduate schools of the University. José Palos became the first Counselor to 
Hispanic Students at SMU. René Martinez [SMU graduate and community activist] 
and Ed Sylvest taught the first Mexican-American studies course «on the Hill»—in 
University College. We called it «El Chicano: ¿Quién Es?» 


Dr. Barton began the work that manifests now as the program whose 25 
years of growth and service we celebrate. He gave 21 years of devoted and creative 
leadership to develop program, relationships, and services that we now take for 
granted. Roy was a master of the consultative process. He talked with students, 
faculty, church leadership, laity, anyone from whom he could learn. The design that 
emerged is one that models for the whole church an effective synergy of institutional 
resources and interests. Of course, he did not work alone, there were persons at all 
levels of leadership that responded and supported the vision as it developed. A list 
of some signal events and program elements illustrates the accomplishment: The 
Hispanic Instructors, The Lay Administrators, Conference Courses of Study School, 
Rio Grande Conference Continuing Education, Jursidictional convocations on 
Hispanic Ministry, The Redescubrimiento symposia (from which was born the 
National Plan for Hispanic Ministry), a Hispanic Studies track in the M.Div. 
curriculum of the School of Theology. 


Apuntes, the journal that we all read and value, edited by our friend and 
colleague Justo L. González, appears in bibliographies throughout the ecumenical 
church. Begun in 1981 as a journal of «reflexiones teológicas desde el margen 
hispano», Apuntes continues to be a channel for serious theological conversation 
among scholars, pastors, laity, and others who are engaged in ministry within a 
Hispanic context. It is one of the signal and perduring contributions of the Mexican- 
American Program. 
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The United Methodist Church, in acknowledgment of the leadership and 
contribution of the Perkins’ Mexican American Program, designated it as the 
denomination’s center for Hispanic Ministries. 


Now, as we enter the 26th year of our journey, the Program continues under 
the leadership of a woman, who, like Roy Barton, is «imaginative and practical 
enough to se and use the Perkins opportunity in the Hispanic context», the Reverend 
Ms. Minerva Carcaño. Herselfa graduate of Perkins, and a «product» of the Program, 
Mine brings energy, vision, and passion to her work, building on the foundation so 
well laid and leading us on into a new millenium. With her in the work of 
administration serves Theresa «Terry» Smith, who has long been the «telephone 
voice» of the Program, and the assistant whose effort has been essential to every 
event, including this one, and the daily operation of the office. Now, we are also 
blessed, through the support of the Board of Global Ministries, with the service of 
the Reverend Ms. Teresa Santillana. Dr. Daniel Nieto, completing his M. Div. Studies 
at Perkins, is serving his year of Internship within the Program as well. 


Finally, we celebrate the new horizons that open before us with the presence 
of a significantly enhanced number of Hispanic faculty. From the day when Dr. 
Alfredo Náñez, and then Roy Barton, were the sole Hispanic members of the Perkins 
faculty, there are now Professors David Maldonado, Luis Pedraja, Edwin Aponte, and 
Associate Director of the Intern Program, Isabel DoCampo. 


Deans James Kirby, Joséph Quillian’s immediate successor, and Robin 
Lovin, have been consistent and strong supporters of the Program. Jim Kirby came 
to Perkins with the agenda that the faculty should become bilingual and some number 
of colleagues responded to the challenge so that there is a significant number of 
persons within the faculty, in addition to the Hispanic members, who can teach in 
Spanish. A new day dawns. 


The journey continues.... 
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A Non-utopian School of Theology: 
Perkins and the Mexican American Program 
Charles M. Wood 


Along with some two hundred other schools, Perkins School of Theology is 
accredited by the Association of Theological Schools in the United States and 
Canada. Every ten years, our accreditation is reviewed. The school conducts a self- 
study, a team of visitors from other theological schools comes to look us over, and 
the Association’s Commission on Accrediting reads our self-study and the visitors’ 
report and decides whether to renew our accreditation. We are in the midst of that 
process right now. The self-study has just been completed, and we are to be visited 
during the spring term. 


A major theme in our self-study report is the current effort of the school to 
be responsibly related to its region, that is, to Texas and the surrounding area. We 
have come to call this effort a turn to the social context. In the early 1990’s the 
school developed and adopted a new mission statement in which the relationship of 
the school to its region was articulated as one of three key relationships vital to the 
school’s identity and work. (The other two relationships are with the church and with 
the university). The strategic plan which was adopted a little later on the basis of that 
mission statement—a plan under which we are currently working—affirms and enacts 
this commitment to our geographical and cultural surroundings in several ways. For 
instance, it talks about the importance of educating church leaders to understand the 
social context of ministry, and it calls for faculty appointments, new programs, and 
curricular reforms to give this aspect of theological education a greater emphasis. It 
talks about the school itself as "a network of teaching and learning that extends 
through the church into the life of local communities," offering theological education 
and training for leaders and congregations that will help them be the church where 
they are. It calls for the development of extension programs, regional teaching 
parishes, and the cultivation of new relationships with the churches to bring the 
school more fully into the life of the region. And the plan talks about the Mexican 
American Program both as a resource in its own right and as a model for thinking 
about ways of conducting theological education and theological scholarship in the 
future. One of our discoveries in the process of self-study was that in these past few 
years we have actually initiated a major change in the orientation of this school 
toward its home surroundings. 


Now, for a school to be thinking about its location, about where it actually 
is, may not seem very unusual. But this move needs to be seen against the 
background of a very strong tendency among theological schools—at least the larger 
ones—to ignore where they are. (Other institutions of higher education are not 
immune from this tendency as well.) These schools have utopian 
inclinations—“utopian” in the literal sense of “at no place”: they don’t want to be 
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anywhere, or at least not anywhere in particular. To be somewhere is to be local or 
regional, and that means not to be of national or international stature—or so it has 
been widely thought. Schools like Perkins, with aspirations to greatness, have often 
seemed embarrassed by the fact of having to be somewhere, especially if the 
"somewhere" is not the center of the universe, say, New York or Cambridge or New 
Haven. Against this background, for Perkins to affirm its location and then to begin 
to spell out some of the implications this affirmation has for its work might almost 
be seen as revolutionary. 


I mention all this here for one simple reason: In my judgment, the Mexican 
American Program has, over the past twenty-five years, been the single most 
important element in the life of the school reminding the school of its location, 
summoning the school to take that location seriously, and showing the school how 
to do that. Just as the Mexican American Program has anticipated some of the 
elements of the National Plan for Hispanic Ministries (as José Palos was saying 
earlier today), so it has anticipated some of the changes that are taking place in the 
work of the school. That reminder and summons and demonstration have often gone 
unheeded. It has taken the school a long time to get the point, and even now the 
understanding is only partial. And the program has not always received the credit it 
is due for the service it has rendered to the school’s self-understanding in this way. 
An experience that we are told women often have in classrooms and meetings may 
have a parallel here: a woman will voice an idea, only to have it ignored until a few 
minutes later some man says the same thing, and the idea is suddenly acknowledged 
and appreciated--as his idea! In a similar way, I suppose, an idea expressed “in 
Spanish” sometimes doesn’t get noticed until someone comes along and says it “in 
English.” 


The contributions of the Mexican American Program to Perkins, through its 
educational innovations, its nurturing of engaged scholarship, its fostering of 
constructive relationships with the churches, and in many other ways, have been 
substantial. The Program is gradually helping us become a non-utopian school of 
theology: a school that is somewhere, and precisely because it is somewhere, has the 
potential for wider service. Put another way, and borrowing a concept from Justo 
Gonzalez, the Program is helping us become “non-innocent.” Now that the 
commitment to non-innocence has been made official (so to speak), those 
contributions are likely to become still more important in the years ahead. 
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Placing the M.A.P. within the Larger Map of 
Seminary, Church, and Community 
Justo L. Gonzalez 


The title for this presentation is more than a cute play on words. It is rather 
an attempt to acknowledge that ventures such as the Mexican American Program at 
Perkins School of Theology do not arise in a vacuum, nor do they develop in one. 
It is also an attempt to remind us that the map of seminary, church, community, and 
even world, has changed during the last 25 years, and that therefore as we celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of the Mexican American Program, and look to 
the next 25 years, it is important that we take into account what is taking place in the 
larger contexts of seminary, church and society. 


Maps always exist within larger maps, and their place in that context 
determines much of what they are. Mexico is what it is because it sits where it does, 
with Central America to the south and the United States to the north. The map of the 
United States is what it is because it sits between Canada and Mexico; and because 
Britain was able to keep her colonies in the north and Spain was unable to retain hers 
to the south; and because Mexico was generally Catholic, and the United States was 
generally Protestant; and because some people in the United States thought that this 
justified war with Mexico... 


I could state it somewhat differently by referring to José Ortega y Gasset’s 
famous dictum, «yo soy yo y mi circunstancia». Just as I can never be defined--just 
as I cannot even exist--without my circumstance, so the MAP cannot be understood 
apart from its place in the larger map of seminary, church and society. 


This is not the proper time or place to try to map out all the changes that 
have taken place in seminary education--or even more concretely, at Perkins School 
of Theology--during the last quarter century. Statistically, that would require a careful 
study of the annual reports of the ATS--Association of Theological Schools. 
Programmatically, it would require exhaustive reading of the many reports that have 
been issued on the matter. Ideologically, it would require a careful comparison of 
curricula, and how they reflect different trends in theology, in education, and in 
theological education. 

What I propose here is much more modest. I intend simply to look at the 
most obvious changes that have taken place in seminaries--and in consequence also 
in this particular seminary--during the last quarter of a century, and then to explore 
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some possibilities as to what that might mean for the Mexican American Program for 
the next quarter century. 


Along these lines, the most obvious change has to do with gender. When the 
Mexican American Program was founded there were very few women enrolled in 
seminaries--and most of these few were enrolled in programs leading to service in 
one of the fields traditionally open to women, such as Christian education or church 
music. Today, the number of women in ATS schools is roughly one third of the total 
student population, and almost half of them are preparing for ordained ministry--even 
more specifically, for parish ministry. When it comes to faculty, the numbers lag 
behind; but here too they are improving. In this context, it is important to point out 
that in the last two years the number of Latinas in seminaries has declined--an 
alarming sign that needs direct and intentional analysis and action. 


A second important change has to do with the age of students. In the mid- 
seventies, when the Mexican American Program was founded, the typical student was 
a recent college graduate--not more than five years out of college. Many, and in many 
cases most, students came to seminary directly out of college. During most of these 
25 years, the average age of students in most seminaries increased dramatically, to 
the point that in many institutions the majority are second-career students. Although 
there are indications that the peak has been reached, and more students are coming 
directly out of college, there is reason to doubt that the age of students will decrease 
dramatically to the level of the sixties and seventies. 


A third change has to do with the widening of the mission of seminaries. 
Although the MDiv program remains at the heart of the mission and work of most 
seminaries, during the last 25 years there has been considerable expansion in two 
fields: continuing education for seminary graduates--often in the form of a DMin 
program--and lay education. In most seminaries, this can be seen both in enrollment 
and in the annual budget, where continuing education and lay programs, relatively 
minor budgetary items in the seventies, have grown much more rapidly than most 
other items. 


Fourth, these 25 years have seen a trend towards more contextual education. 
Seminaries throughout the nation have developed teaching parishes and other means 
of contextual education. What was traditionally called «field work» now carries a 
heavier educational responsibility. In many cases it has been expanded and placed at 
the center of the curriculum, sometimes as a focus for the integration of the many 
more academic disciplines. This is not just a matter of more emphasis on the 
practical--although it may also be that. It is a matter of a different understanding of 
learning as a circular process from action to reflection, to action, and so on. It is also 
perhaps a first concession to what postmodemity is trying to tell us, that all 
disciplines, no matter how apparently objective, reflect the context within which they 
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develop and work, and to the emphasis on praxis as a cycle of action and reflection, 
coming to us from Third World theologies. 


Finally, given our interest here, it is important to take note of the growing 
Latino enrollment in seminaries. It was not until 1972, just before the founding of the 
Mexican American Program, that the ATS began keeping statistics on Hispanic 
enrollment. At that time, in what the ATS calls "3 or 4 year professional degrees," 
the total Hispanic enrollment in al ATS schools was 7 women and 202 men, for a 
total of 209. In 1986, these numbers had risen to 100 women and 609 men, for a total 
of 709. The last ATS fact book, for 1998, reports 151 women and 576 men, for a 
total of 727. At first, this looks impressive, since it is an increase of almost 250% 
over 25 years. Two factors, however, must be taken into account before schools begin 
to congratulate themselves. The first is that during this period the Evangelical 
Seminary of Puerto Rico became an accredited member of the ATS. Apart from the 
infusion of Hispanic students brought about by including the ESPR, ATS Latino/a 
enrollment in the MDiv program or its equivalents has grown by roughly 200% in 
25 years. The second factor that must be taken into account is that during that time 
the Hispanic population in the U.S., not counting Puerto Ricans on the island, has 
grown by over 500%, I do not know the statistics for Perkins School of Theology; 
but, in order to keep abreast of what has been happening in theological education 
elsewhere, the Latino population of the school should be roughly three and a half 
times what it was in 1974; in order to keep abreast of the demographics of the nation, 
it should be six times what it was in 1974; and that the figure would be even higher 
if we tried to keep abreast of demographic changes in Texas. 


While the map of seminaries has been changing, the same is true of the map 
of churches. Already in 1974, when the Mexican American Program was founded, 
the ecclesiastic exuberance of the fifties was passing. The fifties were a time of 
increased church attendance, financial resources and influence. There was a boom in 
the founding and building of new churches. It was the time when the voices of 
individuals such as Reinhold Niebuhr, and of organizations such as major 
denominations and councils of churches, were heard and even sometimes heeded in 
the making of policy. The next decade was the time of the Vietnam and of political 
slayings. In spite of all this, by 1974 few were aware of the rapidly eroding prestige 
of mainline denominations. We were still essentially in the mood of the fifties--or at 
least hoping that such a mood would come back. 


The last 25 years have disabused us of that notion. The past is not coming 


back. The future is staring us in the face. And this is not a future where churches will 


be heard simply because they are churches. Indeed, we are already beginning to live 


in an era where churches are generally ignored, or eased out into the realm of the 
private. 
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The changes this is bringing about in the life of the church are enormous. 
Some churches try to regain some of their lost power and prestige by marketing 
themselves much as Coors markets its beer, by turning worship services into 
Broadway-style performances, and by all the other means we know all too well, 
which often stand at the center of the modern megachurch. In general, however, what 
most churches have been led to do is to return to the essence of the Gospel, to help 
their members become theologically literate, so that they can navigate the difficulties 
of the times, and to recover some of the elements in the worship of the early church, 
which had to face similar circumstances and difficulties. 


This may be part of the reason why, as I visit seminaries throughout the 
nation, I find an increased interest in biblical, theological, and historical studies--not 
as traditionally detached academic disciplines, but as sources for guidance for the life 
of the church. Indeed, probably one of the most significant changes that are taking 
place in the churches is this renewed interest in the study of Bible and theology on 
the part, not only of pastors, but especially of committed laity. The success of the 
Disciple study series, as well as of programs such as cursillos, Road to Emmaus, and 
others attests to that renewed interest. 


The other obvious change in the map of the churches in the United States 
is the decline in membership of the so-called "mainline" denominations. We have all 
seen the statistics, and therefore it is not necessary to repeat them here. In short, if 
the trend of the last twenty years continues for the next fifty, most of the "mainline" 
denominations will be reduced to relatively small remnants of at best a few hundred 
thousand. 


There are many reasons for this. As many have suggested, it has to do with 
a loss of theological identity--hence the revival of theological and biblical studies to 
which I have already referred. But I would suggest there are at least two other factors 
which must be taken into account--both related to the very title of "mainline," on 
which some of our denominations pride themselves, and both elements of the larger 
"map" of the community and nation. 


The first of these has to do with the demographic shifts to which I have 
already alluded. At present, A frican-Americans, Latinos and Asian-Americansaccount 
for 27% of the population. In five years, we will account for 30% of the population. 
Ten years after that, approximately 35%. And by the year 2050 we will be roughly 
one half of all the population in the United States--all of this, even if the current 
immigrations laws are enforced, which for a number of reasons they cannot be. 


While these enormous shifts are taking place, the so-called "mainline" 


denominations still consider its white, English-speaking membership and traditions 
to be normative, and all the rest is grouped and marginalized under rubrics such as 
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"ethnic minority concerns." The more liberal churches, such as our own United 
Methodist denomination, set aside funds for programs such as the National Plan for 
Hispanic Ministries. And we are impressed--until we realize that the total 
denominational output for the entire Plan is roughly equivalent to what many local 
affluent congregations invest in their own physical plants. 


What this means is that denominations such as ours--and the case is worse 
for most others, that do not even have a National Plan--are excluding themselves and 
their ministry from an ever increasing portion of the population, and limiting 
themselves to a segment that was over 80% of the total population in the fifties, but 
will be less than half of the total population when the next fifties come around. 


The second reason for the decline of mainline Protestantism which I would 
underscore is economic. More and more, mainline Protestantism has priced itself out 
of a growing portion of the population. I have stated it quite bluntly elsewhere, and 
will do so again: a growing portion of the population of the United States cannot 
afford to be United Methodists--and much less Presbyterians or Episcopalians. A few 
years ago looking at a city far from here, I took the figure that a typical United 
Methodist congregation would have to raise annually in order to be considered viable. 
Comparing that with the average income of a Latino family in that city, I came to the 
conclusion that in order to be considered merely viable, a Hispanic church would 
have to have seventy tithing families--and that these families would have to tithe even 
though most of them were living under the poverty line. How many supposedly 
thriving churches in suburbia have that many tithing families? In other words, that 
we have so defined what it means to be United Methodist, that we have priced 
ourselves out of the poorer urban neighborhoods where most Latinos live--and, let it 
be said in passing, we have also priced ourselves out of the relatively poor rural 
neighborhoods that used to be the mainstay of Methodism. And then we have the 
facial fortitude to condemn banks for redlining against poorer neighborhoods! At 
least, banks declare quite opening that they are in the business of making money. 
What business is the church in? Or, to state it as bluntly as I can, in a society in 
which larger numbers of people are becoming ever more marginalized, is it legitimate 
for a church to call itself "Christian" and at the same time boast of being "mainline"? 


Back to the changing map of church and society, when we look beyond the 
borders of this nation, and of the North Atlantic, there is much reason for hope and 
enthusiasm. The map of the world has changed drastically during the twentieth 

~ century--I remember maps with such places as French Equatorial Africa, Rhodesia, 
and French Indochina. But just as drastically has the map of the churches changed. 
At the beginning of the century, half of all Christians in the world lived in Europe. 
Now that figure is about a quarter of all Christians in the world. At the beginning of 
the century, more than 80% of all Christians were white; now, less than 40%. These 
changes reflect not only the decline in church membership in the North Atlantic, but 
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also the enormous growth and vitality in the rest of the world. As members of the 
church catholic, while we have reason to worry about the state of the United 
Methodist Church, or of the Presbyterian Church in the USA, we have reason to 
rejoice that our faith is no longer primarily a North-Atlantic, white religion. When 
some of our more conservative United Methodist brothers and sisters complain that 
the Board of Global Ministries is not sending out as many evangelists as it once did, 
we must remind them that the reason for this is, at least in part, that the evangelists 
that were sent earlier were successful, and therefore now in each of those lands where 
they went there are churches that are doing a better job in evangelizing their people 
than we are doing in evangelizing ours! 


All of this has important consequences for the MAP, as it sits within these 
larger and shifting maps. 


However, before moving on that those consequences, we must take a 
moment to look at the unique place that the MAP has played within the various maps 
in which it has been set during the past 25 years, because in those past 25 years we 
may find the seed for our response to the challenge of the coming 25 years. 


The MAP was born within Perkins School of Theology, but with close direct 
ties both to the Rio Grande Conference and to the wider United Methodist Church. 
Out of that history, it has done some things that most Hispanic programs in other 
seminaries have done: it has provided various forms of support, guidance, and 
curricular resources for seminary students preparing to serve the MAP’s concentric 
spheres of constituency: the Rio Grande Conference, the United Methodist Church, 
and the wider church. It has brought to campus Latina and Latino scholars, leaders, 
and teachers, partly in support of those students, and partly to raise the consciousness 
of the seminary community at large. 


Then, just as most seminaries developed strong lay leadership programs, but 
in many cases ahead of such programs, the MAP has provided training for lay 
leadership, first in the Rio Grande Conference, and then for a wider circle, 


particularly in response to the national character of the National Plan for Hispanic 
Ministries. 


Thirdly, given its particular United Methodist connection, the MAP has 
played an important role in connection with the Course of Studies program--for those 
who are not United Methodist, this is an alternative route into ordained ministry for 


those who for a number of reasons are not able to attend seminary and obtain an 
MDiv degree. 


In connection with that function, but not limited to it, the MAP has helped 
develop theological leadership, mostly but not exclusively for the United Methodist 
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Church, through its Hispanic Instructors Program. I have been a part of that program 
for years, and can attest to the contribution it has made to my own theological 
development. 


But then, the MAP has also been different from most other Hispanic 
programs in seminaries in that it has tried to make a contribution to the larger church 
and its theological development. In affirming this, I have in mind two elements in the 
MAP: The first is the series of symposia that the Program has sponsored through the 
years. For instance, the symposia around the year 1992, under the general rubric of 
"Redescubrimiento," brought in participants and made an impact far beyond the limits 
of this particular school or even the denomination with which it is most intimately 
connected. The second element is the journal Apuntes, now approaching its twentieth 
year of publication, and for many years the only journal of Hispanic theology in the 
nation. 


In all of these aspects the MAP has been keeping up with the shifting maps 
of the late twentieth century, and is therefore well equipped to move on into the 
twenty-first. 


I have no crystal ball that allows me to look into the future. However, on 
the basis of the foregoing, it would seem to me that the significance of the MAP’s 
place in the larger maps of the coming century will be directly related to its response 
to the following changes in those maps. 


First of all, it is obvious that the changing demographic map implies that the 
student body of this institution has to be brought to the point where it is a closer 
representation of the demographics of the nation and of the Southwest. This means 
that, not just for the health of the MAP, but even more so for the very health of the 
seminary, the resources must be found for more intentional recruitment among 
Latinas and Latinos, and for more means of support--financial as well as emotional 
and intellectual--once they are here. I may be wrong, but my impression is that at 
least in some occasions in the past the seminary has been content with placing the 
burden for recruitment on the MAP, and has felt absolved of responsibility if there 
were not many Hispanics in its student body--after all, this was the MAP’s problem. 
But it is not the MAP’s problem. If the student body in this institution does not 
reflect the reality of the communities where its graduates will be serving, that is the 
entire institution’s problem, and the institution as a whole must seek ways to respond 
faithfully to it. 


Secondly, it is also clear that, no matter how many Hispanics the seminary 
graduates, this will not relieve the rest of its graduates of responsibility for this 
enormous sector of the communities where they will be working. Given the shifting 

demographics in the Southwest, it is difficult to see how someone can be qualified 
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for ministry in the region--and in particular for the United Methodist itinerant 
ministry--who does not know how to minister among Hispanics. And it is difficult 
to see how a seminary can responsibly affirm, or even imply, that such a person is 
indeed qualified for ministry in the region. 


This means that the place of the MAP within the map of the seminary will 
become more crucial and at the same time more difficult. It will become more 
crucial, because it must serve as a resource, and even as a prod, to help the seminary 
respond to this challenge. It will be more difficult, because the seminary must find 
ways to respond to that challenge in ways that go beyond the MAP--by bringing the 
Latino experience into worship, by hiring more Hispanic faculty, by providing library 
and other educational resources. This will make it necessary for the MAP to find its 
proper place vis-a-vis each of those aspects of seminary life--and many others. 


Thirdly, the MAP must continue looking beyond the limits of the Rio 
Grande Conference, and even the United Methodist Church. The tradition begun with 
the symposia and continued through Apuntes must be upheld and carried on. 
Unfortunately, although the map of Christianity in this country looks very 
ecumenical, the fact is that there are still too many programs reluctant to cross 
denominational or confessional borders--to cross them authentically, not just by 
having one or two students from other denominations, but by really drawing on the 
resources of the- entire church, and by freely contributing to those resources. The 
MAP has done that through its series of symposia and through Apuntes, and it is 
difficult to imagine that in the twenty-first century this will be less important and 
urgent than it was in the twentieth. 


Fourthly and finally, the MAP must be a vehicle for connecting the seminary 
and the entire church in the United States with the peripheries to which the MAP has 
easier access than others in the church. If what I said earlier is true, about the 
incompatibility of being mainline and Christian, it follows that those segments in the 
church that have easier access to the periphery have a particular responsibility to 
serve as vehicles for the renewal of the church through its rediscovery of, and 
recommitment to, the periphery. 


When I say this, I am thinking both in terms of the local map and of the 
world map, and what I said earlier with reference to each of them. 


At the level of the local map, as the MAP and Perkins School of Theology 
are able to attract more Latina and Latino students, ways must be found to empower 
their voices to be heard within the wider seminary community. There was a time 
when we thought that, in order to attain to greater truth, this must always flow from 
the center to the periphery. Thus Hispanic students, often coming from an experience 
of poverty and discrimination, were simply to listen and to learn from the more 
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fortunate ones who had been able to make it into so distinguished a faculty. There is 
some truth to that. If they had nothing to learn from this school and its faculty, there 
would be little point in having such students come here. But there is also another side 
of the coin. There are truths that are best seen from the periphery. Thus, as a 
multiplicity of cultures and backgrounds meet and mingle in a school of theology, 
those who come from disenfranchised backgrounds have something to contribute. For 
the sake of the school itself, as well as for the sake of the entire church, they must 
be empowered so they can be heard. That may well be one of the functions of the 
MAP within the map of this school in the coming century. 


Then, the same is true at the world-wide level. If it is true that Christianity 
is rapidly becoming a Third-World religion, it will become increasingly important for 
churches, schools and theologians in the traditionally Christian West to hear what is 
being said in those younger churches, to receive their insights into theology, Bible, 
church history, and the practice of ministry. Some of this can be done through books, 
by reading what is being written in those other churches. But some of it must be done 
by way of interpersonal and interinstitutional contact. The MAP has a history of 
establishing such contacts across the border. As we move into the twenty-first 
century, part of the mission of the MAP may be to find ways so that wisdom and 
insight flow, not only from north to south, but also from south to north, from 
periphery to center. : 


Some four centuries ago, the Scottish bard prayed that somehow God would 
"the gifte gie us / to see ourselves as ithers see us." Perhaps, in this shifting world 
map of Christianity, the MAP will be part of God’s answer to that prayer, that we 
may see ourselves and our so-called "mainline" church as others see us--as others see 
us from the other side of the border, and as others see us from the other side of the 
tracks. And in seeing ourselves as others see us, we shall all be called to greater 
obedience. So be it. 
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El Programa México-Americano 
desde la perspectiva de los Instructores Hispanos 
Guillermo Chávez 


Cuando uno habla de cosas importantes y que le han impactado seriamente, 
la tendencia es tratar de dar detalles y extenderse demasiado, o usar símbolos para ser 
un poco más exacto en lo que uno tenga que decir. 


Al hacer esta presentación la hago con gratitud pero con el temor de que 
quizá no sea fiel a lo que se me ha encomendado--hablar acerca de lo que ha sido el 
programa de «Instructores Hispanos» dentro del Programa México-Americano. 


He optado por usar una metáfora que pienso puede comunicar tal vez lo que 
yo no pudiera hacer al hilvanar mis pensamientos. 


La metáfora que he escogido viene a través de mis lecturas que me han 
llevado por caminos desconocidos pero que han generado ideas y clarificado algunos 
de mis conceptos teológicos. 


Gary Zukov, el autor del libro The Seat of the Soul, escribió un libro acerca 
de una conferencia de físicos a la que fue invitado como observador no científico, y 
lo tituló The Dancing of the Wu-Li Masters. En ese libro describe esa conferencia 


como una danza que genera una energía creadora--que es lo que significa el vocablo 
chino Wu-Li. 


Las reuniones de los instructores hispanos han sido una danza que ocurre 
cada vez que éstos se han reunido. Esta danza, como la describe Zukov, involucra a 
todos los participantes, ya sean o no parte integral del grupo. Esta danza se 
transforma en una acción de energía que encierra muchas cosas que van más allá de 
quienes participan y lo que sus contribuciones generan. Por lo tanto creo que la 
participación de los instructores hispanos ha sido esa danza que se ha llevado a cabo 
dentro del espacio que les ha sido dado. 


Pero esa danza ha tenido sus diferentes dimensiones, dentro de las cuales han 
existido el Caminar, el Servir, y el Transformar. 


Las cuatro dimensiones son «humanizante», «habilitadora», «liberadora» y 
«profética». Es bajo estas cuatro dimensiones donde encontramos el significado y 
viabilidad del programa de los Instructores Hispanos. 
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1. La danza ha sido humanizante: 


Uno de los factores que han servido como premisa a este grupo ha sido su 
misión de servicio a los demás. La obvia tarea de quienes hemos estado involucrados 
en la docencia y procesos pedagógicos nos ha dado la oportunidad de tocar y de 
afirmar a otras personas como seres humanos. 


La camaradería que el grupo siempre ha tenido dentro de la realidad de 
nuestra cultura e idiosincrasia le ha dado la virtud de afirmar lo humano en cada uno 
de nosotros y por ende encontrar un denominador común que nos hace uno sin 
importar las diferencias de pensamiento y de preparación académica. El chiste, la risa, 
el típico «choteo» común en quienes nos hemos conocido por muchos años y los que 
han ingresado al grupo más tarde nos ha empujado a una unidad y ha servido como 
un mecanismo de protección para no crear monolitos o ídolos falsos. 


2. La danza ha sido habilitadora («empoderadora»): 


Todos los y las participantes en el grupo de Instructores(as) Hispanos(as) han 
traído su ofrenda a la danza cada vez que nos reunimos. Y de ésta, todos nos hemos 
enriquecido. Todos hemos sabido compartir y reforzar nuestras debilidades y extender 
los talentos. Por medio de los foros sobre asuntos importantes y las ponencias y 
discusiones, todos hemos aprendido de todos y por lo tanto no solo ha habido un 
enriquecimiento individual sino también un enriquecimiento colectivo. Hemos 
aprendido a dialogar y a escucharnos mutuamente. Esto nos ha hecho más fuertes y 
nuestra contribución en las aulas o en publicaciones ha sido una fuente, que como 
manadero, ha tratado de fortalecer y alimentar para dar poder a los que lo han 
buscado y a los que lo han necesitado sin pedirlo o buscarlo sino que lo han 
merecido. 


3. La danza ha sido liberadora 


Tal vez ésta sea una de las virtudes más grandes de este grupo. Por medio 
de la danza, hemos podido avanzar en quebrantar algunos de los esquemas que como 
el capullo nos estaban dando la falsa impresión de sentirnos seguros pero al mismo 
tiempo nos había condenado a nunca poder volar. Y así se han roto las barreras del 

prejuicio en contra de las mujeres, en contra de los católicos romanos, en contra de 
los «gays & lesbians» y muchas otras barreras, que debido a nuestro reduccionismo 
| o idiosincrasias culturales, no habíamos podido sobrevenir. La labor de la liberación 
no ha venido sin el sufrimiento de a veces pensar que estabamos zozobrando. Pero 
al fin hemos visto que no era más que el precio de la transición y transformación. 


Tal vez lo más importante de esta dimensión de la danza ha sido que hemos 
ya buscado nuestra propia identidad y lugar fuera de una dependencia institucional. 
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Al confrontar esas restricciones y amarres institucionales nos hemos confrontado a 
nosotros mismos y poco a poco hemos dado el salto de un grupo dominado por una 
mentalidad colonizada a un grupo que se ha quitado el yugo de la servidumbre y ha 
adoptado el manto de la responsabilidad y del servicio buscando dentro de su 
liberación las opciones y caminos que hay que escoger para el futuro. 


4. La danza ha sido profética 


La tarea más dificil, como lo dicen las Escrituras, es el ser profeta en tierra 
propia. Sin embargo, la danza nos ha dado la fuerza de ejercerla función de profetas: 
anunciar la buena nueva y denunciar las injusticias. Por medio de las actividades en 
los 25 años de su existencia, la consigna siempre ha sido de guardar y seguir 
cultivando la visión que nos informa y que nos guía en nuestro caminar--un caminar 
que aunque lento a veces, y con la incertidumbre, siempre ha tenido la dirección que 
la visión nos ha dado. 


Nuestra denuncia no ha consistido en nombrar a quienes nos han hecho 
injusticias sino en ayudar al pueblo a discernir y a saber cuáles son las raíces de los 
problemas que los aquejan. El Plan Nacional Hispano salió de la visión de una 
estrategia pastoral que tuviera como base esa visión. 


Nuestra danza no ha terminado y sigue en pie. Tenemos que saber que esa 
energía que genera esa danza no viene de nosotros, sino que como la nueva Teoría 
de Sistemas, es la energía que llevamos en nosotros y que se hace masiva y va más 
alla que la suma de sus componentes. Es la energía creadora del Espítitu de Dios que 
está en nosotros y quien da paso a nuestra creatividad y nos usa como vehículos de 
su causa. 


Hemos trabajado ciclicamente, con la conciencia de que el pasado es parte 
del presente y el futuro y que no hay un principio ni un fin a nuestra lucha sino que 


solamente hay puntos de partida de un mismo ciclo en el cual el Alfa y la Omega son 
partícipes del mismo punto. 


¿Qué podemos anticipar para el futuro, y qué podemos recomendar? 

Hay tres cosas escenciales que debemos continuar y conservar: 

1. Aprender a discernir las señales de los tiempos. Eso quiere decir que 
debemos estar siempre listos para analizar los asuntos que la realidad contemporánea 


nos presenta. Esto implica que debemos seguir nuestra práctica de foros de discusión. 


2. Buscar modelos de pensamiento y aprendizaje que sean más viables para 
nuestro pueblo hispano. : 
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3. Seguir buscando oportunidades para explorar los limites, y buscar la 


posibilidad de seguir rompiendo las amarras que todavia nos tienen atados a muchas 
dependencias. 


Carlos Fuentes, el gran escritor mexicano, nos da la pauta en una historia que 
usó en su discurso a la clase graduanda de Harvard University. El cuenta la historia 
de unos caminantes en México que iban de un pueblo a otro, y no sabiendo la 
distancia, pararon para preguntarle a un campesino que cuánto faltaba para llegar al 
pueblo vecino. El campesino respondió: «si hubieran salido al amanecer ya hubieran 
llegado». 


El punto de partida y la cadencia con la que podamos caminar nos darán la 
seguridad de que llegaremos a nuestro destino; pero mucho más importante, de que 
llegaremos a tiempo. Al tiempo del Kairos que es nuestro tiempo y que sincroniza 


nuestra marcha y danza. 


Muchas gracias. 
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Apuntes: A Secret History 
Justo L. Gonzalez 


I have been asked to speak no more than fifteen minutes on the vision, origins, and 
history of Apuntes. Since I am among friends--or at least, since I hope I am among 
friends--this seems indeed a very good occasion to speak about that history, to give 
thanks to those who made Apuntes possible, and to let those who are coming behind 
us know something of the strange inheritance they have received. 


Where and when was Apuntes first conceived? As is the case with most 
children, it is difficult to tell exactly when this happened. Probably in one of those 
late-night debriefings for which Roy Barton is so well know among us! If not then, 
certainly by the time of the Primera Consulta Nacional Hispana, exactly twenty years 
ago, when Roy, Joel Martinez, Ignacio Castuera, Leo Nieto, José Palos, myself, and 
probably others, sat around one of the large tables set for the Consulta, and dreamt 
about a journal of Hispanic theology. 


The dream would have remained that, had it not been for Roy Barton and 
his uncanny ability to make dreams walk. We all knew that periodicals of every kind, 
and especially religious and theological journals, are notoriously difficult to publish 
and almost impossible to sustain. Even as we dreamt around that table in Los 
Angeles, we knew that the dream was imposible. But Roy did not know it! Somehow, 
he convinced the United Methodist Publishing House to print and distribute the 
journal, if we would provide camera-ready copy. He then offered the services of the 
Mexican American Program to keep the subscription list and handle circulation. I was 
to be the Editor and typesetter, providing the Publishing House with camera-ready 
copy. An editorial board was named, to help us in the planning of the various issues, 


and Roy somehow found the money so we could meet and plan the first year of 
publication. 


It was at that first board meeting that the yet unborn baby was baptized. We 
struggled for hours over a name. We wrote dozens of names on the board, and ended 
up scratching all of them. Then, during a break, somebody used the word «apuntes», 
and we all looked at each other: We had a name! 


Now, what about a cover? Don Quijote was too Spanish, and seemed to 
exclude the Indian and the African roots of our heritage. Sarapes and sombreros were 
too Mexican; and maracas and palm trees too Caribbean. Eventually, as a temporary 
compromise until something better could be found, we settled for a cover in which 
a traditional theological text would have Spanish «apuntes» or jottings on the margin, 
and to make the meaning clearer we decided on the journal’s subtitle: «Reflexiones 
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teologicas desde el margen hispano». I take this opportunity to suggest to my 
succesor that it is time to leave aside the temporary design that has lasted twenty 
years, and try to create a new one!' 


We were all set, and the articles for the first four issues were planned and 
commissioned, with a perfect balance of subjects, genders, denominations, Hispanic 
sub-groups, etc. 


Then came the first disappointment. Of the twelve articles commissioned for 
the first year, only three arrived on time! Thus the Editor’s job became one of 
hustling, trying to find materials here and there, cajoling people to write... Somehow 
we made every deadline that first year, and have kept that record up to this day. 
Sometimes that has not been easy. Earlier this year I found myself reading proofs at 
a time of deep bereavement. I thought I had read the text carefully. But obviously I 
had not, and that particular issue came out with an inordinate number of 
typographical errors. I take this opportunity to apologize once again to the authors 
published in that issue. 


At first, the agreement with the Publishing House called for a journal of 24 
pages. Reserving three for the covers and the inside front cover, that left us 21 pages. 
This was not too much space, with the result--and this is the first secret I am 
revealing today--that quite often what was to be included in an issue was determined 
by what articles, when formatted for Apuntes, would add up to 21 pages. The tyranny 
of arithmetic! 


To make matters worse, this was before the age of word-processing 
computers. The machine on which the first twenty-five issues of Apuntes were typeset 
was a monster that weighed some two hundred pounds, cost seven thousand dollars, 
and all it could do that a typewriter would not was to produce justified text with 
proportional spacing. Needless to say, there were no diskettes either, and every article 
had to be typed all over again before it could be typeset. There was no way to adjust 
the size of the type, which was printed with a daisy wheel. The Publishing House 
provided us with boards where the size of the columns were marked, and after 
printing each page I would cut it and paste it onto such boards. Since there was no 
way to produce smaller type, they also provided me with larger boards on which I 
pasted the sections that were to be reduced photographically. To change from roman 
type to italics, the only way was to give the machine a command to stop, change 
daisy wheels, type the italics, and then go back to the roman type. 


' My successor will not be in place until next January, and as the reader will note, we already have 


a new format! My thanks to Minerva Carcaño and to the United Methodist Publishing House for their work 
-on this new format. 
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But there was a problem--and this is another part of the secret history of 
Apuntes. Because the daisy wheels were the wrong size, page numbers had to be done 
with dry transfers, or sometimes cutting them out of magazines. There were no italic 
daisy wheels available is Spanish. From the very beginning it was our policy to 
include summaries at the end of each article. These summaries were in italics. But 
the italic daisy wheel had no accents! Therefore, for 25 issues--six and a quarter 
years--I had to find ways to write summaries that did not include any accents. Thus, 
in a theological journal, I could not use such words as "teología," "teólogo," "ética," 
and thousands of others. And in a journal published by the Mexican American 
Program, I could not mention "México"! To this day, I believe that my most 
remarkable literary achievement was to do this for so long without anybody ever 
noticing! 


Eventually, we discovered that the Editorial Board was not functioning. The 
issues we planned never worked out--either because people did not turn in the articles 
promised, or because what they sent in did not add up to 21 pages. So, editorial 
planning was reduced to a minimum, and in the selection of articles arithmetic 
reigned supreme! I trust that now that the journal is better known, and we receive 
more articles than we could possibly publish, it will be possible to set up a new 
Editorial Board, and that this time it will be able to function better than before. 


Then, after a little over six years of publication, I finally was able to use a 
true word-processor, with much more flexibility than before. Now it was possible to 
change the spacing between lines, or the type size, in order to make things fit! 


Towards the end of the eleventh year of publication, Roy performed another 
of his little miracles, and the size of the journal was increased from 24 to 32 pages. 
Now, instead of 21 pages for text, we had 29. That made an enormous difference, and 
has somewhat mitigated the tyranny of arithmetic--a tyranny which, again through 
Roy’s magic, has been completely broken with special issues such as the one on 
«Redescubrimiento», and a few others.' 


Now, as Apuntes moves towards the completion of its twentieth year, that 
child that was conceived long ago has become an adult. So, with the mixture of joy 
and nostalgia of an old-time father responding to the very inappropriate question, 
«Who gives away this woman in marriage?», I gladly say, «I do», for I am certain 
that Apuntes will be in good hands! 


' In the best of Roy’s tradition, Minerva Carcaño has now negotiated, so that from now on Apuntes 
will have 40 pages as its normal size! 
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Algunos apuntes sobre «Apuntes» 
The Contribution and Impact of Apuntes: 
1991-1996 
Roberto L. Gomez 


‘A Description of Apuntes 


If my memory serves me right, there have been at least two occasions in 
which our dear friend the Rev. Dr. Justo L. González described Apuntes, the Hispanic 
theological journal, as a low brow theological publication when compared to the high 
‘brow theological journals published by other academic institutions. He was comparing 
¿Apuntes to other theological journals which cover narrowly defined theological areas 
‘of inquiry and whose authorship is limited to a select number of academic writers. 
‘Dr. Gonzalez said Apuntes, a product of the Perkins Mexican American Program, is 
‘comprehensive in its scope and is open to authorship from a wide number of teachers 
¡and practitioners of pastoral ministry. 


In a descriptive research study of Apuntes, the “low brow” publication of the 
‘Mexican-American Program and the United Methodist Publishing House, I noted the 
‘following luminaries as contributors: 

Mortimer Arias, former Bishop of the Methodist Church of Bolivia 

Cecilio Arrastia, Preacher and Homiletics Professor 

Orlando Costas, Theologian of Evangelization 

Elias Galvan, United Methodist Bishop 

Jorge Gonzalez, Authority on History of the Spanish Bible 

Justo L. Gonzalez, Church Historian and Theologian 

Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz, Mujerista Theologian 

Jorge Lara-Braud, Hispanic/Latino Theologian 

David Maldonado, Authority on Hispanic/Latino Elderly — 

Joel N. Martinez, United Methodist Bishop 

José Miguez-Bonino, Liberation Theology Professor 

Samuel Pagan, President, Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico 

Ricardo Ramirez, Roman Catholic Bishop 

Luis N. Rivera-Pagan, Professor of Humanities 

Pedro A. Sandin-Fremaint, Professor of Literature 

Maria Luisa Santillan Baert, Preacher, Writer, and Editor = 

Marta Sotomayor-Chavez, President, The National Hispanic Council ¢ on 
Aging 

Eldin Villafañe, Professor of Urban Affairs 
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This list is illustrative, not exhaustive; I am sure that I have omitted worthy 
contributors. It becomes obvious that we have had first rate academicians and 
practitioners who have contributed to Apuntes. 


Apuntes has been intentionally ecumenical in spirit having contributors who 
are United Methodist, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Roman Catholic, Assemblies 
of God, and from other denominations and religious groups. Apuntes has also had 
contributors from a wide range of Hispanic/Latino geographical or national 
backgrounds although those of Cuban, Mexican and Puerto Rican descent have been 
the majority in their contributions. 


On this occasion I am happy to report to you that I am a successful low 
brow author of three articles in Apuntes. More on this later. 


Statistics 


In conducting what I believe is the first descriptive study of the contents and 
impact of Apuntes, 1 have complied interesting statistical information from the 
indexes of journals published between 1981 and 1996. Let me say that this is a 
preliminary effort and a more intensive and rigorous effort is needed. 


Articles 


In answer to the question, who has written articles in Apuntes, it was found 
that 176 articles by 130 authors were published in Apuntes from 1981 to 1996. Of the 
130 authors, 12 were women (9.2%) and 118 were men. The first journal had one 
woman contributor, Maria Luisa Santillan Baert. Two authors were in a virtual tie for 
the most articles, Justo L. González with 11 articles and Luis Rivera-Pagán with 10. 
(I wonder if Justo as editor wrote some of his articles to complete an edition of the 
journal when a contributor was late). 


In response to the question of how many articles in Apuntes were in English 
and how many in Spanish, it was found that out of the 176 articles published in the 
sixteen years covered, 102 (58%) were in English, and 74 (42%) were in Spanish. 

The five most frequently covered primary topics in Apuntes were those with 
a theological focus - 21 (11.9%), a biblical focus - 19 (10.8%), a focus on 
ecclesiology - 11 (6.3%), a focus on migrants - 9 (5.1%), and a focus on women’s 
issues - 8 (4.5%). Some articles addressed two or three areas. 


Book Reviews 


In examining who has had book reviews published, it was found that 60 
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reviewers wrote 149 book reviews. Of the 60 reviewers, 6 were women (10%). Out 
of the 149 books that were reviewed, 14 (9.4%) were books by women. Javier 
Quifionez-Ortiz holds the current Apuntes record for the most book reviews by one 
reviewer: 23. Pablo A. Jiménez is a distant second place with 7 book reviews. 


A Personal Example 


In describing examples of the content of Apuntes, I return to myself as an 
example. My first article in Apuntes was published in Volume 2, No. 2, Summer, 
1982. The title of my article was “Pastoral Care and Counseling in a Mexican 
American Setting.” Incredible as it may seem, I was one of a very small number of 
Hispanics/Latinos in this country with some experience in teaching pastoral care. I 
taught in the Basic Conference Course of Study program at Perkins School of 
Theology. As a result, I was invited to write an article focusing on pastoral care. 


In 1996 I was awarded a J. S. Bridwell Library Fellowship to study pastoral 
care at the Southern Methodist University Bridwell Library for one month. My study 
project was devoted to researching what had been published in the area of 
Hispanic/Latino pastoral care in religious and pastoral care journals in North America, 
Central America, South America, and Spain. I also researched Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Ministry dissertations. : 


Sadly I discovered that only three or four Doctor of Ministry projects were 
written related to Hispanic/Latino pastoral care through 1995. My first article 
published in 1982 was one of the few published through 1995 related to pastoral care 
from a Hispanic/Latino perspective in North America. Apuntes had been a pioneer in 
publishing! 


In my judgment, the few articles related to pastoral care from a 
Hispanic/Latino perspective that had been published in journals and the few D. Min. 
dissertations or projects had not significantly advanced the discussion on pastoral care. 
However, I am glad to report to you that since 1994 new work has begun appearing. 
At least four books have now been published on pastoral care from a Hispanic/Latino 
perspective.’ While these books are strong contributions, Hispanic/Latino perspectives 
in the North American context are missing. Much work remains to be done in the 
area of pastoral care. 


Publication of Voces 
Apuntes has provided the basis for historical documentation of 


: Jorge León, Hacia una Psicologia Pastoral para los años 2000; Jorge Maldonado, Fundamentos Biblico- 
Teológicos del Matrimonio y La Familia, Pablo Polischuk, El Consejo Terapéutico; and Daniel Schipani 
y Pablo Jiménez, Psicología y Consejo Pastoral: Perspectivas Hispanas. 
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Hispanic/Latino theology through the publication of Voces. As a member of the 
General Board of Publication from 1983 to 1992 and a member of its Executive 
Committee from 1988 to 1992, I became aware that Dr. Robert Feaster, President of 
the United Methodist Publishing House, frequently lauded the publication of Apuntes. 
It occurred to me that as Apuntes moved towards its 10" anniversary, perhaps a 
collection of writings from Apuntes could be published. 


The timing was right for the publication of a collection of articles. We were 
moving towards 1992, the anniversary of 500 years of history as descendants of 
Native People in the New World, Europeans, and Africans. Our history was being 
discussed by Hispanic/Latino academicians and theologians at symposiums and the 
National Plan for Hispanic Ministry was to be presented at the 1992 General 
Conference. A book with selections from Apuntes would be an excellent contribution 
to the general church for further reflection and discussion about ministry from a 
Hispanic/Latino perspective. 


I called Dr. Justo Gonzalez and Dr. Roy D. Barton, then Director of the 
Mexican American Program, with my suggestion. We approached Dr. Feaster and in 
1992 Voces: Voices from the Hispanic Church was published. To my pleasant 
surprise, my article on pastoral care was chosen as a representative writing. 
Furthermore, my name was on the book cover, along with 22 other names. It was a 
most joyful experience for me. 


An Astonishing Result 


Apuntes provides a scholarly resource for other writers. In 1997, David F. 
Ford, Regius Professor of Divinity at the University of Cambridge, edited the second 
edition of a book called The Modern Theologians. In a chapter titled «Black, 
Hispanic/Latino and Native American Theologies», M. Shawn Copeland, an Associate 
Professor of Theology at Marquettee University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, surveyed 
Catholic and Protestant Hispanic/Latino theologians in North America. She described 
work by Virgilio Elizondo and Justo L. Gonzalez and referred to Gonzalez as «the 
most prominent Hispanic/Latino Protestant theologian».” Copeland compared Orlando 
Costas to Elizondo in their contextual theological reflection on evangelization.’ 


To my astonishment and delight I was mentioned in the book! Copeland 
wrote: «Protestant pastoral theologians Ignacio Castuera and Roberto Gémez have 
been developing appropriate strategies in pastoral counseling for Hispanic/Latinos.»* 


2 David. Ford, Editor, The Modern Theologians, 2nd Ed. (Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell Publishers, 1997), 
. 372 

$ Ibid. 

% Ibid. 
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She also took note of work by Jorge Lara-Braud, Jill Martinez, Luis N. Rivera-Pagan, 
and Harold Recinos. These last six writers all had work published in Voces. Copeland 
got her information from Voces, the direct result of Apuntes. Unfortunately, Copeland 
never mentioned Voces although it is listed in the chapter’s bibliography.* 


A second article 


The second article I authored in Apuntes, titled «Mestizo Spirituality: Motifs 
of Sacrifice, Transformation, Thanksgiving, and Family in Four Mexican American 
Rituals», was published in the Winter issue of 1991. 


Once again Apuntes provided an opportunity for me to share information 
useful to other theologians. As a result of this article, four different authors quoted 
me in three books. Richard Campbell mentioned my article in his book Two Eagles 
in the Sun: Hispanics in the Border Southwest and in America, published in 1995. A 
second book on Hispanic worship, Alabadle,* had two authors quoting my article on 
«Mestizo Spirituality». In the third book, Teologia en Conjunto: A Collaborative 
Hispanic Protestant Theology,’ Eliseo Pérez Alvarez quoted my article in a chapter 
titled «In Memory of Me: Hispanic/Latino Christology beyond Borders». I was 
especially pleased with Pérez Alvarez’ recognition of my work since I have always 
had an interest in Christology. To be quoted in a chapter about Christology in a 
theology book was «icing.on the cake» for me! 


I am amazed that little or nothing had been published prior to my writing 
on pastoral care and mestizo spirituality from a Hispanic/Latino Protestant 
perspective. Perhaps, prior to Apuntes, we simply had not had the opportunities to 
write and get published. With Apuntes we now have had the opportunity to publish 
our materials and perhaps win recognition for our efforts. 


As important for me as my efforts at publishing my areas of interest are, of 
equal importance is my becoming acquainted with the thoughts of colleagues in the 
Hispanic/Latino community committed to faith, church, and community. If it were 
not for Apuntes, I would never heard of most of these fine Hispanic/Latino scholars 
and practitioners or read anything by them. My thinking and my ministry have been 
enriched by their contributions in Apuntes. My guess is that this is also true for many 
of you. 


SS 


5 Ford, p. 388. 


6 Justo L. González, Editor, ;Alabadle!: Hispanic Christian Worship (Nashville: Abingdon Press: 1996). 
7 Bliseo Pérez Alvarez, «In Memory of Me: Hispanic/Latino Christology beyond Borders», in José David 


- Rodríguez and Loida I. Martell-Otero, Editors, Teología en Conjunto: A Collaborative Hispanic Protestant 
Theology (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997). 
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Closing Comments 


You can see why I feel that I am a successful low brow writer for a low 
brow theological journal. If Apuntes had not existed I would not have had these 
opportunities to write and publish my thoughts. Because of Apuntes I have been able 
to make a few marginal contributions, literalmente apuntes, that some people think 
worthwhile. Whatever success I have I owe to my wife, my parents, the Church, my 
college and seminary professors, and to Justo and Roy who encouraged me to write. 


Much of what I wrote was not new or original. Like many of you I found 
gaps, virtually a lack of published materials from a North American Hispanic/Latino 
Protestant perspective in certain areas. Or, I did not like what I found. So, I wrote 
my own material. Perhaps providentially, my writings represented some of the first 
efforts in a serious reflection on pastoral care and in describing certain Mexican 
Americanrituals from a Hispanic/Latino Protestant perspective in the North American 
context. To my great surprise and delight, both efforts were recognized. 


I have tried to provide a summary for you of Apuntes--who wrote, what they 
wrote, the journal’s impact on other writing, and the documentation of 
Hispanic/Latino religion and history. I have used myself as an example of a low brow 
writer in a low.brow journal. 


We often talk about our faith journey through life, the journey of La Raza, 
and the journey of God's people across years, centuries, and millennia. How 
wonderful it is to have a companion in the form of Apuntes in our journey that tells 
us, you and me, of others in the journey: their thoughts, their dreams, their struggles, 
their joys, their defeats, and their successes. Apuntes makes our faith journey a bit 
more bearable and enhances a truly wonderful acompañamiento of dreamers, 
searchers, inquirers, doers, and pioneers moving into a new millennium. 
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Drew University Seeks Vice-President and 
Dean for Theological School 


The Theological School of Drew University seeks a leader to nurture a 
superb, collegial faculty and an expanding, talented student body. We seek a Dean 
who will recognize the proud moments of Drew’s history, the school’s present 
strengths, and its future opportunities. 


Among the proudest historical moments: The first person to lead Drew 
Theological School was an abolitionist and, in the 1940’s, Drew provided continuing 
education courses for thousands of black pastors from the South. In the 1960s both 
seminary students and faculty members were active in the Civil Rights Movement. 
At the same time, Drew functioned as the conduit of neo-orthodox theology into the 
United States. Recently, one of our students served as deputy director of South 
Africa’s truth commission. In the late 19" century Drew sent the first Methodist 

missionary to Korea and has since awarded the Master of Divinity to hundreds of 
Korean and Korean American students. It was a Drew professor who designed the 
first seminary course in the country that focused on «The Woman Question». Today, 
‘Ph.D. and MA students may opt for a conversation in Women and Religion. From 
its founding in 1867, Drew has had a richly diverse student body and has also 
encouraged diversity in its theological curriculum. The VP/Dean will function as a 
cabinet level officer in the larger university, and as advocate for the Theological 
School with the United Methodist Church. In his or her role as a Vice President of 
- the university, the Dean must also work with the Board of Trustees to coordinate — 
fund raising for the Theological School. She or he should be a Methodist with 
_ exceptional administrative skills, and a strong believer in the power of theological 
education to strengthen the work of the church. Please send your. application by 
March 1, 2000 to Karen McCarthy Brown, Chair, Search o Drew 
pa 36 Madison Ave, Madison, NJ 07940. o. 
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